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HOW ABOUT THE 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BUDGET ? 


How much money is needed to carry out the federal 
government's job of serving the American people? 

This job includes many familiar functions like keep- 
ing up the army, navy, and air corps for national 
defense. (Let’‘s make a list of some other functions of 
the federal government which seem pretty necessary). 

The job also includes carrying out programs already 
authorized through laws passed by Congress. 

It will also include program changes likely to be 
suggested by our new administration or by individual 
congressmen (Before going into effect, these changes 
must likewise be authorized by the passage of laws). 

And President Eisenhower's administration will have 
plans of its own which it will submit in the hope and 
expectation that Congress will pass laws which will turn 
these plans into government programs. 

Carrying out all the functions of the federal govern- 
ment costs money. The annual budget is a detailed 
estimate of just what the year’s expenses will come to. 

With the help of his Budget Director, Mr. Truman, as 
the law requires must be done each year by January, 
drew up a budget and a budget message in which he 
estimated that the cost of running the government for 
the twelve month period, called the “fiscal year,” which 
starts July 1, 1953 and runs through June 30, 1954, 
would come to 78.6 billion. Only 68.7 billion, he 
figured, would be flowing in. 

So Uncle Sam, at the end of the fiscal year, could 
be about 10 billion more in the hole. 

Either raise taxes to reduce this deficit—Mr. Truman 
suggested to the new administration —or add the 
amount to the already immense national debt.” 

During the campaign, Mr. Eisenhower came out 
strongly for balancing the budget — not paying out 
more than the government takes in. 

This is a common sense idea which deserves serious 
attention. 

But how much can we economize or cut without doing 
harm to programs which Congress, representing us, has 
decided or decides the government should carry out 
for our general welfare and safety? 

As the leading editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune for January 10 pointed out: “What needs to be 
realized is that these figures do not represent mere 
recommendations to the next administration . . . they 
are the fiscal expression of policies—particularly in the 
realms of defense and foreign aid—that have been 
adopted by previous Congresses; and they emphasize 
the burdens which lie on the next Administration.” 

Because it’s our money, let’s take a look at the cost 
of government. 

But first, let’s see how the Budget’s drawn up. 








Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr. *Our national debt now stands at two hundred and sixty-four billion dollars. 











THE BUDGET 


In the nation’s early days, the price of government 
wasn’t much of a problem. The expense of running 
the republic took only a few dollars out of the pockets 
of each citizen. It’s true that winning the Revolution 
still had to be paid for—but the price of gaining and 
keeping freedom is worth any cost. For the money ex- 
penses, we could borrow from our citizenry and from 
friendly governments. This borrowing* to spread out 
the financial burden of war was and is a major factor 
in creating our national debt. 

The first billion dollar budget came in one big bulge 
only thirty-five years ago when we were fighting 
World War |. Now it’s grown to more than seventy- 
eight times that size. We've always had to borrow most 
during wars. World War Il saw our annual budgets 
and our total national debt increase enormously. * 

As recently as just before World War II most of our 
federal expenditures paid for things other than national 
defense. Now, with the Communist threat in Korea and 
elsewhere, Mr. Truman’s budget estimates that fifty- 
nine cents out of every tax dollar will go directly to- 
ward building up our army, navy and air force. * 
Other measures of defense (such as helping free Europe 
build up its strength) swell that total even more. As 
a result, only about seventeen cents out of every dollar 
in the present budget go to what might be called “nor- 
mal” expenditures. 

Of course other things besides national defense have 
helped swell recent national budgets. For instance, tak- 
ing care of people too old to work used to be the 
problem of private charity, individual families, and the 
local community. Now we have a federal social se- 
curity system.* Building highways and keeping them in 
repair used to be done by state and local governments. 
Now the federal government steps in to help out. Flood 
control, covering many states, has become a regular 
function of the federal government in an effort to 
check the disastrous floods which make thousands home- 
less and cost millions of dollars of damage in great 
watersheds like that of the Mississippi Valley. 

But all these federal activities, including the most 
costly—national defense—have built up the costs of 
running our national government to the high point 
they‘re now at. 

With so much money involved, it’s natural that ways 
and means should be sought to make sure that as 
much forethought and system as possible should go 
into figuring out the amount to be spent annually for 
each government function. 

That's where the U. S. executive budget comes in. 

Up to 1921, there was no such thing as one single 
and complete budget where you could see just how 
much it was estimated should be spent during the 
coming year and for what it would go. 

Up to 1921, Congress passed laws that this and that 
should be done, then passed further laws appropriating 
money with which the executive branch of the govern- 
ment — the getting-things-done-branch — was sup- 
posed to carry out these activities. There was little chance 


to study what each of these functions should cost in 

relation to the whole expense of government. There 

was little method or coordination. 

To put system into figuring what should be spent, 
Congress—after years of study and debate—in 1921 
passed the Budgeting and Accounting Act. 

This Act: 

(1) set up the Bureau of the Budget, located in the 
Treasury Department but with its Director and staff 
immediately responsible to the President. 

(2) gave this Bureau, under the supervision of the 
President, the job of preparing an annual budget 
estimating and coordinating the costs of govern- 
ment for each fiscal year. 

(3) called for the President, in January of each year, 
to hand to Congress for consideration this detailed 
and overall estimate for the year’s federal expenses. 

(4) set up a General Accounting Office, responsible 
directly to Congress, to keep Congress posted on 
whether the money had been properly spent. 





Fashioning the Budget 

Ever since January 21, his first full twenty-four hours 
in office, President Eisenhower, with his Budget Director, 
Joseph M. Dodge, former Detroit banker, has spent 
some moments or hours almost daily on the question 
of the budget. As Mr. Eisenhower's predecessor re- 
marked: “no problem takes more of the President's 
time, year in and year out, than fashioning the budget.” 

Drawing up the ‘budget is a year long job. 

President Eisenhower and Budget Director Dodge are 
now already at work on the budget for the fiscal year 
1954-55, which the President will present to Congress, 
as the law requires, next January. They are also, of 
course, studying this year’s budget with an eye to pos- 
sible economies. 

Let’s see how President Eisenhower and his Budget 
Director are going about the business of preparing the 
budget which will be handed to Congress in January, 
1954. 

Right now, the groundwork is being laid. 

As we know, the functions of government are carried 
out by nine departments (State, Treasury, Defense, Jus- 
tice, Post Office, etc.) and a large number of bureaus, 
agencies, and commissions (such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission). Each of these organizations is now be- 
ginning to figure out in detail what it will cost to 
carry on its activities throughout the 1954-55 fiscal year. 
If a department asks for an amount that’s out of line 
with the general picture, its request is sure to be ques- 
tioned by the Director of the Budget, by the President, 


*When you buy a defense bond, you are helping your government by lending it money. 
*Just before World War I, only about 242% of our national income—2% cents out 
of every dollar we earned—went to pay for the costs of government. Now the costs 
of government claim 25% of our total national income. That’s a quarter out of every 


dollar. 
*See Chart on page 4. 


*Mr. Eisenhower has come out strongly for increasing Old Age Benefits. 


and, if it gets past these, by Congress itself. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dodge, keeping in mind the whole 
picture of what the government will be doing and 
what these activities should cost, is figuring out a ceil- 
ing, or limit, for each government organization. Be- 
yond this ceiling the estimates of each organization 
must not go. 

In trying to arrive at a well-rounded, serviceable, 
efficient, practical budget, its Director, Mr. Dodge, must 
bear many things in mind. What should the total 
amount be?* How much money will come in through 
taxes and other sources of money with which to meet 
this amount? (if what comes in equals what goes out, 
then a budget is in balance). How well off will the 
nation be? If for any reason “hard times” set in, bring- 
ing fewer jobs and lower pay so that the national 
income shrinks, there'll be a shrinkage in the taxes 
received. What will be going on in the world at large 
during 1954-55 which may have an affect on what 
we'll need to spend? What may Congress do which 
could have a bearing on government expenditures: will 
Congress curtail old programs; will it add others? 

Figuring the federal budget is pretty much like 
figuring our own family expenses. There are certain 
fixed costs we’ve got to meet: food to be bought, rent 
or property taxes and mortgage interest to be paid, 
our U. S. income tax, our bill for clothes, the costs of 
educating the children, and so forth. Perhaps the family 
would like a new car. But how about that new television 
set it wants also? Which shall it be? Cheaper models, 
so we can afford both? Or would it be wiser, this year, 
to get along without either? 

Figuring how to spend money, whether it’s in our 
own family or in the great family of our American 
democracy, is really a matter of deciding what we 
want and need most. This is called policy planning. 
What plan can we figure out for getting what will 
serve our more important needs and wishes? 

Fundamentally, planning and making “policy” is what 
the U. S. budget makers all along the line, in the ex- 
ecutive part of the government and then in Congress, 
are constantly working on. What do we as a govern- 
ment need to do most? What should each of these 
things cost? How can we get them cheapest? What's 
the best picture for these activities and their cost which 
we can draw? 

Around August and September of this year, each de- 
partment and agency of our government should have 
made up its mind and have its own budget ready. 
Each individual agency will then take its estimated bud- 
get to the staff of the Director of the Budget for review. 
Many conferences and much screening will then take 
place: between those who draw up the individual bud- 
gets and the members of the budget bureau staff, be- 
tween the staff members and Mr. Dodge, between Mr. 
Dodge and President Eisenhower. 


It’s the President who is ultimately responsible for 





what will be handed to Congress. 

By the fall of 1953, the Bureau of the Budget will 
have gone over every individual agency's budget— 
cutting amounts that seem out of proportion, making 
suggestions for efficient management, working for 
greater clarity by recommending changes in the word- 
ing that explains the figures. 

All this while, President Eisenhower, through fre- 
quent conferences with Budget Director Dodge, will keep 
in touch with what's going on. 

By November or December, 1953, a single coordinated 
set of estimates will be ready for President Eisenhower's 
final study and review. Then, in January, 1954, he 
will present to Congress his annual budget for the fiscal 
year 1954-55—a document of probably well over a 
thousand pages—together with a message setting forth 
the plans and policies which lie behind the most im- 
portant expenditures. 





The Budget goes to the legislative 
branch of our government. 

Let's take a look at what happens to the budget 
after it’s handed to Congress—for Congress, through 
the appropriation bills it will pass, is our final agent in 
setting the costs of government. 

As we know, Congress does much of its work in 
committees. So the President’s Budget is sent first to 
the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is a big committee of fifty members. It 
does its work by dividing up into twelve subcommittees, 
each charged with reviewing a section of the budget. 
Out of these subcommittees, plus the approval of the 
Appropriations Committee as a whole, come the ap- 
propriations bills on which Congress votes to determine 
the actual amounts to be spent in running the affairs 
of the republic. All appropriations bills, of course, must 
pass in both House and Senate. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, a much smaller body, usually acts 
as a court of review. It may listen to spokesmen who 
appeal for restoration of slashes made by the House. 
If it makes changes, these are reconciled in a conference 
between members of the Appropriations Committees 
from both Houses who work together on a revised bill 
which shall satisfy the Congress as a whole. 

Appropriations bills become the law of the land 
when signed by the President—and he rarely vetoes 
one, though he may disapprove of some of the things 
done to his suggested budget, because a veto would 
snarl up government business too much by upsetting 
too big an applecart. 





*Mr. Eisenhower has indicated he hopes to present a budget of not more than sixty 
billion dollars when he submits it to Congress in January, 1954. 





WHAT ABOUT THE BUDGET FOR 1953-54? 


The present budget is now in the second—the legisla- 
tive—stage of its career. As of January 9, 1953, it has 
been in the hands of the 83rd Congress. 

Congress has the right to do what it wants to with 
the Executive Budget. It can vote to cut or expand the 
amounts called for. It can refuse appropriations for 
activities even though previous Congresses have passed 
laws authorizing and setting up these activities. It can 
pass laws authorizing new activities. 

The House Appropriations Committee is now studying 
this budget which will go into effect on July 1. 

The leaders of this committee are usually economy 
minded, and do what they can to save the taxpayer's 
money—though they also keep in mind the vital, compli- 
cated question of what will be best for the republic’s 
welfare. 

It's a tough budget to cut—for the reasons pointed 
out in the editorial quotation printed on page one of 
this Guide. It will be hard to deal with for other reasons 





as well. 


President Eisenhower can also play a part in con- 
sidering this budget. He can send supplementary bud- 
get recommendations to Congress as soon as he has 
them ready. Budget Director Dodge says this may be by 
April. Let‘s remember to watch what changes are pro- 
posed. Let’s see what changes are actually made. 

From there on, it will be up to Congress to decide. 


Question: Are or are not the costs of government 
higher than they should be? 

Question: Let’s study the chart on this page and also 
keep in mind the list of government activities which we 
drew up as suggested on the first page of this Guide. 
If we were Congressmen, what items might we con- 
sider for cuts or raises? What arguements for or against 
such cuts or raises would we make? 

Question: Besides cuts, are there other ways to save 
the taxpayers’ money? 





Chart from the New York Herald Tribune of January 10, 1953 and based on The 
Budget in Brief, published by the Government Printing Office. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


The Budget in Brief (most recent edition) issued by the Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 


United States Government Organization Manual (most recent edition) printed by 


the Government Printing Office. Price $1.00. 


Congressional Strings on the Public Purse, Publication No. 202, The League of 
Women Voters, 1026 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


Thanks are due the Bureau of the Budget for furnishing material helpful in the 
compilation of this Guide. The actual contents are solely the responsibility of the 


editors. 


Coming: Guides on Current Legislation before Congress. 





